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“Assuming that some thinking 


is desirable...” 


HE PLACE in all the world in which it is most proper 
to deal with controversial subjects is the college or 
University; and of all periods in the individual’s life, 
youth is the period when this encounter with con- 
troversial subjects is most natural and profitable. {For 
the sake of emphasis let me state this position some- 
what extravagantly. First, all thinking is dangerous, 
if by “dangerous” is meant the possibility of arriving 
at opinions different from those which prevail in the 
community. Second, all important questions are con- 
troversial, if by ‘“‘controversial’’ is meant that there are 
at least two sides that can conceivably be taken. If 
two sides are not already taken, the attempt to suppress 
a question will MAKE it controversial. ‘Third, assum- 
ing that thinking somewhere at some time is desirable, 
there is more likelihood that the individual will think 
in his youth than later in life. If he does not think 
then, he may never think. After graduation he finds 
himself more and more committed. His mind be- 
comes more and more dominated by the opinions of 
his professional or business associates, by his religion, 
economic class, or political party, or by the agencies of 
mass communication. He becomes less apt to think, 
and rethink his beliefs. Youth is the period of 
untrammeled curiosity, when the mind is most re- 
ceptive to ideas. The college or university is designed to 
stimulate and develop this aptitude—to provide the 
tools and materials of thought at the time when the in- 
dividual is most disposed to use them.—RALPH BAR- 
TON PERRY, in the 1951 Phi Beta Kappa Oration at Harvard 


University. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Protests Sort of Anti-Council Propaganda 





Cites Bribery, Coercion 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I would like to register public protest to 
the “open letter” recently received from 
—————., Miss. I definitely would not 
like to expose the officers of any church 
in which I should serve to the vicious 
propaganda, the insidious lies, the twisted 
half-truths that are being sent out by 
men opposed to the Federal Council and 
the National Council. 

I would also like to make it a matter of 
public knowledge, but without giving any 
details, that on one occasion the effort 
was made, by the forces opposed to the 
Federal Council, to use bribery and coer- 
cion in order to try to induce me to in- 
fluence an elder to vote against continua- 
tion in the Federal Council. 

How can we expect revival and God’s 
blessings on our church so long as there 
is hatred, suspicion, and bitterness divid- 
ing our people? Do we rightfully call our- 
selves Christians while we knowingly use 
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methods to gain our ends that Christ 
would not use? 
WILLIAM E. GARRISON. 
Roswell, Ga. 


Would Fairness Be Subversive? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

To “Texas Woman” (OUTLOOK, Aug. 
6): If the Jews had a synonym for sub- 
versive, I’m sure they applied it to Christ 
and his followers (they even called him 
a devil). His reactionary teachings re- 
main the same today, in a world similar 
to the thinking of Rome and the Phari- 
sees. 

Doubtless you wouldn’t dare call Christ 
subversive, yet his teachings are just that. 
It means “to overthrow from the very 
foundations, morally or politically.” That 
he did on a moral basis, and his followers 
“turned the world upside down,” on both 
counts, and if many of his people weren’t 
so smug in their religion as those of old, 
We would be setting the world on fire to- 
day. Speaking politically, can it be that 
you believe that if church people insisted 
upon treating the Negro with Christian 
fairness that our government would be 
subverted? 

Truly, “we haven’t refused to let the 
Negro know Christ,” as you say in your 
astonishing fourth paragraph. No, not 
any more than the priest and Levite re- 
fused to let the Samaritan do his good 
deeds; simply preferred to walk by on the 
other side and tend to their own selfish 
affairs. 

I find little in our beloved church’s his- 
tory to substantiate the remaining claims 
you make for us. Then you ask, “What 
difference dves it make where they wor- 
ship?” Exactly, Madam, that’s just the 
point! What difference does it make, 





‘Is a TITHE 10% of 
‘‘what you have’’? Are 
you sure? See page 5. 
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either way? It is not whether they want 
to worship with us or that we would in- 
sist upon it. The crux of the problem is, 
you wouldn’t be willing for them to, if 
they wished to. “Why urge them to wor. 
ship where they will be snubbed?” Whe 
will snub them? Only you and those of 
your opinion. Christ himself would not! 

“It is enough for the disciples to be as 
his Master and the servant as his Lord.” 
Matt. 10:25. 

MARY W. CALDWELL. 
Decatur, Ga. 


For College Editors 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I thank you for the copy of the Going. 
to-College Handbook. It contains many 
excellent articles from which all students 
can profit. 

When I have finished with it, I shall 
place it in the hands of the editor of the 
college paper to be used as a source of 
ideas for his editorials. 

A. J. WALKER. 
Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


New Edition 


I would be very much interested in re- 
ceiving the current copy of your Going- 
to-College Handbook—that is, if you have 
published another edition since the fall of 
1950. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the last one and 
have used it many times. 

E. BEN WEINKE, 
Director of Admissions. 
Central College, Pella, Iowa. 
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MAILING ENVELOPES 
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for those who delayed ordering. 


Envelopes: 2c each, or free with 
orders of 50 or more if needed and 
requested. 

For SPECIAL DELIVERY, 35 
extra. 

AIRMAIL TODAY 
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1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 
Send me copies of your nev 
1951-52 Handbook. (Price: 1 copy 
50c; 2-9, 35c each; 10-19, 30c; 20 oF 
more, 25c.) Postage will be paid where 
cash accompanies order. Mailing el- 
velopes, 2c each, or free on orders of 5! 
or more if needed and requested. 


Cash enclosed $...... ; or, send the bill 
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WC Member Criticises Procedure 


Kenneth Grubb of Central Committee Warns Against Hasty Action 


London (RNS) -——Criticisms of the 
World Council of Churches’ Central 
Committee were made here by Kenneth 
G. Grubb, prominent Church of England 
lay leader, who is himself a member of 
the World Council body. The commit- 
tee recently convened at Rolle, Switzer- 
land, for its annual meeting. 

Dealing largely with the procedures 
of the Central Committee, Mr. Grubb’s 
criticism appeared in an article in The 
Church of England Newspaper, a weekly 
published in London. 


Meets Once a Year 


Mr. Grubb said “it is difficult to get 
anything like real fellowship out of a 
body like the Central Committee, be- 
cause it meets but once a year and dis- 
solves at the end of five or six years.”’ 

“I would not say,’”’ he declared, ‘‘that 
the Central Committee is a rubber 
stamping body, for important and use- 
ful policy debates are held, but it is not 
yet a parliament of the churches.” 

Turning specifically to Central Com- 
mittee procedure, Mr. Grubb said its 
business could be ‘‘better prepared and 
presented.”’ 

“Too many weighty papers,’’ he said, 
“are circulated at the last moment, thus 
giving an advantage in debate to the 
smart rather than to the wise. Too 
many speakers are ganged up, too little 
opportunity is given for general debate. 
The intellectual brilliance of the gen- 
eral secretary of the World Council (W. 
A. Visser ’t Hooft) leads him to inter- 
vene too often, and intellectual victories 
are often pyrrhic victories.” 


More Attention to Serious Questions 


“Even in sub-committees,’’ Mr. Grubb 
added, ‘‘too little attention is given to 
serious and crucial questions, such as 
high appointments. The agenda itself 
is not sufficiently informative and es- 
sential resolutions are not printed in 
it, even when time allows.’”’ 

Asserting that ‘‘the ecumenical move- 
ment takes a lot of time,’’ Mr. Grubb 
went on to refer to the World Council 
of Churches’ second general assembly 
scheduled to take place at Evanston, 
Ill., in 1954. 

““An assembly of sixteen and a half 
days in 1954, with all the meetings be- 
fore and after that it drags along like 
barges around a tug, seems,” he said, 
“to bear all the repulsiveness of a 
chronological abomination of desolation 
where it ought not.’’ 

Mr. Grubb said he had “grave doubts 


whether this particular form of re- 
ligious activity ought to make any claim 
on the layman.” 


**Rare Species, The Layman” 


“The difficulty is,’’ he said, “that the 
ecumenical movement is very keen on 
that rare species, the layman. He is, 
we are told, the spearhead of the 
church. This is naturally convenient 
for the clergy, since if they wish (but, 
to be fair, only a few so wish) they can 
lead the regiment from behind where 
it is proverbially less exciting.” 

Mr. Grubb, who is 51, is also a mem- 
ber of the World Council’s Executive 
Committee and chairman of tne vom- 
mission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, a joint agency of the World 
Council and the International Mission- 
ary Council. He is a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Church of 
England Assembly and the Church of 
England Council on Foreign Relations, 
and president of the Church Missionary 
Society. During the war he was Con- 
troller of Overseas Publicity for the 
British Ministry of Information. 





SYNOD MEETINGS 





Synod meetings as scheduled for Sep- 
tember and October are as follows: 
September 4 
Virginia, Danville First, 2:00 p. m. 
Mississippi, Jackson, Belhaven, 8:00 p. m. 
September 11 
Appalachia, Hendersonville, N. C., 1:30 
p. m. 
Kentucky, Danville, Centre, 2:00 p. m. 
North Carolina, Red Springs, Flora Mac- 
donald, 2:30. 
September 17 
West Virginia, Bluefield, Westminster, 2:00 
p. m. 
September 18 
Georgia, Quitman, 3:00 p. m. 
Alabama, Birmingham, South Highland, 
7:30. 
Louisiana, Alexandria First, 7:30 p. m. 
September 24 
South Carolina, Clinton, Thornwell, 
p. m. 


7:30 


September 25 
Arkansas, Jonesboro, 2:00 D. m. 
Snedecor, Birmingham, Ala., Westminster, 
7:30 p. m. 
October 9 
Florida, Tallahassee First, 2:30 p. m. 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, St. Andrews, 
3:30 p. m. 
Texas, Austin, First Southern, 3:30 p. m. 
Tennessee, Clarksville, 7:30 p. m. 
October 15 
Missouri, Springfield, 
Pp. m. 


Westminster, 8:09 





CHURCH BUILDING ORDER 
ANNOUNCED 


Washington, D. C. (RNS) — The 
National Production Authority has 
announced the criteria by which ap- 
plications from churches and other 
religious organizations desiring to 
undertake building projects will be 
judged. 

A new construction control order 
now in effect requires specific ap- 
proval of the NPA for any building 
which will need more than two tons 
of steel or 200 pounds of copper or 
iluminum. 

A 60-day ban on all building starts 
is presently in effect under this order, 
but is scheduled to be lifted October 

When it is, the NPA said here, 
applications from religious groups 
will be rigidly screened. 











Presbyterians See Danger 
In ‘‘Ecumenical Sectarianism’’ 


Basle, Switzerland (RNS)—A warn- 
ing to member bodies of the World 
Alliance of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches against ‘‘ecumenical sectarian- 
ism’ was sounded in a_ statement 
adopted here by the Alliance’s executive 
committee. 

Ordered sent to constituent churches 
for study and comment, the statement 
declared that the Alliance was ‘acutely 
aware of the perils of ecumenical de- 
nominationalism which can make or 
wreck the movement toward Christian 
unity in the world today.” 

The statement called for strengthen- 
ing of the Alliance throughout the world 
but at the same time cautioned against 
“the evils of sectarianism directed 
against the witness and work of the 
World Council of Churches.”’ 

“The Alliance,” it said, ‘‘would never 
be a party to preventing the incorpora- 
tion of one of its member churches in a 
wide ecclesiastical relationship when the 
interests of the Christian cause clearly 
indicated such a consummation was de- 
sirable.” 


Stress Reformation Heritage 


According to the statement, strength- 
ening of the Alliance would “help to 
emphasize the aspects of the Reforma- 
tion heritage which are of permanent 
significance for the Christian Church.” 

The executive committee voted to ad- 
mit the Presbyterian Church in Formosa 
to membership in the Alliance. 

In another action, the committee 
agreed to hold the Alliance’s 17th gen- 
eral council sessions in the United 
States in 1954, prior to the General As- 








sembly of the World Council of 
Churches, which will meet that year in 
Evanston, Il. 


California Synod (USA) 
Plans 100 New Churches 


Pacific Grove, Cal. (RNS)—A refer- 
endum move to repeal a new state law 
exempting non-profit parochial and pri- 
vate schools from taxation was endorsed 
by the Presbyterian Synod of Cali- 
fornia meeting at Asilomar Conference 
Grounds near here. 

Petitions asking for a state-wide rer- 
erendum are being circulated by the 
California Taxpayers Alliance on the 
ground that the law, which was passed 
by the 1951 legislature, will deprive 
the state of much revenue. 

The law is supported by the Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Seventh-day 
Adventist Churches, which have a large 
number of parochial schools in the 
state. Disciples of Christ regional 
bodies in both northern and southern 
California, however, have gone on rec- 
ord in favor of the referendum. 

Delegates to the Asilomar convention, 
which was the synod’s 100th annual 
meeting, accepted as a goal for the next 
five years the organization of 100 new 
Presbyterian churches in their terrl- 
tory. 

Plans for the centennial goal were 
presented by the synod’s committee on 
national missions, headed by C. Warren 
Van Camp of Modesto, Cal. They in- 
cluded recommended policies and objec- 
tives designed to make new churches 
self-supporting within a few years. 

Anticipated costs for purchasing land 
and erecting first building units for the 





Miss Chakko 





100 churches approach the $5,000,000 
mark. Some funds will be forthcoming 
from a nationwide denominational cam- 
paign, according to Dr. Van Camp, but 
for the most part the money for each 
church will be raised locally. 

By absorbing the former Synod of 
Utah as a new presbytery, the Synod 
of California became geographically the 
largest regional body of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S.A., with 354,149 
square miles in California, Nevada and 
Utah, and a total membership of more 
than 150,000. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

James E. Ratchford, Big Stone Gap, 
Va., will become pastor at Madison, N. 
C., Sept. 1. 

Wade H. Allison from Wilmington, 
N. C., to Rose Hill, N. C. Mr. Allison is 
serving the Mt. Zion, Teachy and Oak 
Plains churches. 

John Calek from Penney Farms, Fla., 
to 1710% 28th Ave., N., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Paul D. Hanna from  Falfurrias, 
Texas, to 919 S. 5th St., Lawton, Okla., 
Beal Heights church. 

A. Thurston St. Clair, Jr., from Green- 
port, L. I., N. Y., to 499 Clements Bridge 
Road, Barrington, N. J. 

Graham C. McChesney, formerly of 
Suffolk, Va., is now at 3625 Konnoak 
Dr., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

James L. Spencer, formerly of St. 
Augustine, Texas, is now pastor of the 











Archbishop Athenagoras 


COUNCIL PRESIDENTS—Miss Sarah Chakko, president of Isabella Thoburn 
(Union Christian) College, Lucknow, India, is the first woman to serve as a presi- 


dent of the World Council of Churches. 
Chao of China, who resigned. 


She was recently elected to succeed T. C. 
Also elected at the Rolle, Switzerland, meeting was 


Archbishop Athenagoras, filling the place left vacant by the death of the late Arch- 


bishop Germanos. 


With his residence in London, he is Archbishop of Thyateira 


and Exarch of the Oecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople for Central and 


Western Europe. 


4 


There are four other presidents. 





Ralston Memorial church, Houston, 
Texas, Route 13, Box 703. He is also 
taking graduate work at the University 
of Houston. 

Jas. I. Paisley from Nashville, Ark., 
to 523 Orange, Apt. 7, North Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Norman D. Dow, Bartlett, Texas, will 
become pastor of the Woodsboro, Texas, 
church. 

Samuel M. Houck from Loray, N. C., 
to 569 Castle Hayne Road, Wilmington, 
N. C. 


STRICKEN WITH POLIO 

H. C. Foster, 26 years old and a 1950 
graduate of Austin Seminary, pastor of 
the John Knox church, Dallas, Texas, 
was stricken with bulbar poliomyelitis 
July 16 and since that time has been 
confined to an iron lung in Parkland 
Hospital in Dallas. There are two small 
children. Mrs. Foster is the former 
Betty Jo Jackson, ATS graduate of 
1948. The congregation of the John 
Knox church plans to enter its new 
building Sept. 16. 


DEATH 


Charles B. Tomb, 63, died of a heart 
attack in Opelousas, La., Aug. 15. He 
was ill for only a few hours. Dr. Tomb 
was pastor of the Opelousas church and 
temporary supply of the Atchafalaya 
church. Before going to Opelousas in 
1948 he was pastor of the Claiborne 
Avenue church, New Orleans. 


MISSIONARY ARRIVALS 


The L. C. Vass family, to be at Mis- 
sion Court, Richmond 27, Va., also the 
L. A. McMurrays, both from Africa. 

Dr. Jos. Wilkerson, from China, will 
spend a while in California with his 
family before they return to North Caro- 
lina. 

Lardner W. Moore, Japan, will spend 
the year at Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, while Mrs. Moore and Bobby are 
in Sherman, Texas. 


MISSIONARY DEPARTURES 

Wm. B. Moseley and family for the 
North Brazil mission Aug. 7. 

The James A. Halverstadts, the Henry 
S. Nelsons, and the Eric Boltons sailed 
Aug. 18 for the Congo, going first to 
Belgium. Dr. and Mrs. Nerson wave 
been transferred from China to Africa. 

The Ira M. Moore family will sail 
from New York Sept. 6, going first to 
Belgium for a period of study before 
proceeding to the Congo. 

These families return direct to the 
Congo: 

The T. K. Morrisons, Sept. 5. 

The A. M. Shives, Sept. 5. 

The Harry M. Punts, Sept. 19 

Also, the Plumer Smiths, and Miss 
Mary Brown Crawford, Sept. 19. 

Wiliam T. Wing, Jr., and Mrs. Wing 
of the Mexico Mission have resigned in 
order that Mr. Wing may enter the chap- 
laincy. He hopes to return to Mexico 
after service as a chaplain. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ With an important all-out effort just ahead, an elder 


raises a few questions which deserve careful consideration 


Some Thoughts on Tithing 


S EVERY church officer knows, 
A there is a great deal of resistance 

to the practice of tithing. Just 
how much can probably never be known, 
because the only way to find this out 
is to ask contributing members to in- 
dicate on their pledge cards whether 
or not they are tithers, and this way 
is uncertain. A few admit they are not, 
and the many who ignore the question 
very likely have no tithers among them- 
selves. But we cannot thus easily sepa- 
rate the tithers from the non-tithers, 
for it is not safe to assume that all 
who indicate that they are tithers really 
do give a tenth of their incomes to the 
church. This does not imply any will- 
ful misrepresentation, but only con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. 

Take the case of an obviously finan- 
cially comfortable family where the hus- 
band and wife jointly pledged $2.00 a 
month through the church envelopes and 
answered affirmatively the question on 
the pledge card: ‘‘Are you a tither?”’ It 
is inconceivable that this family’s income 
was no more than $240 a year. It is 
equally unlikely that they deliberately 
misrepresented their charities. How 
could they honestly say that they were 
tithers? 


Definition May Differ 


There may have been several things 
to justify their claim. They may give 
to local church improvements and to 
general denominational agency appeals 
that do not show on the local church 
books. Again, their giving may be much 
more generous to the Community Chest 
and other forms of charity than to their 
church. It is possible also that their 
definition of tithing differs from that 
of many other persons. 

It should be recognized that the con- 
cept of tithing is not a unique one. Dif- 
ferent persons have different ideas con- 
cerning it, and until the idea of a 
“tithe”? is more clearly defined, and a 
reasonable interpretation of it is more 
generally accepted, it is entirely fruit- 
less and even unfair to ask church mem- 
bers to state whether or not they are 
tithers. The purpose of this article is 
to examine frankly some of the reasons 
for confusion and resistance and to 
offer, at least by implication, some sug- 
gestions for removing both of these con- 
ditions as far as possible. 


Some Have Not Been Taught 
Some church members who do not ac- 


cept the principle of tithing simply have 
not been taught to share their advan- 





*Dr. FitzGerald is an elder of Colum- 
bia, S. C., a professor in the University 
of South Carolina. 
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By THOS. A. FITZGERALD* 
* 


tages with others and lack charitable 
impulses of their own that would bring 
them to the point of considering it. 
Others may have some conscience in the 
matter but feel that a tenth is too much 
to be required of them and they just 
brush the idea aside. 

Perhaps no one has ever really tried 
to sell these members the idea directly 
and forcefully. Tithing is mentioned 
in their hearing from time to time but 
generally with little emphasis. They 
may read in church “‘literature’’ an oc- 
casional account of some successful man 
who claims that his success is due to 
tithing, but there is never any blue- 
print to fit their individual cases. More- 
over, it is pretty difficult for members 
of a family that is getting along on very 
meager or even below-subsistence wages 
to see why they are asked to contribute 
from their necessities when the success- 
ful man can take the tithe out of his 
luxuries. 


What Does the Word Mean? 


Again, there are others who honestly 
want to do what is required of them, but 
do not believe that the Scripture re- 
quires the giving of a ‘“‘tenth’’ by the 
faithful any more than it requires the 
offering of burnt sacrifices. In the first 
place, while admitting that ‘“‘tithe’’ 
means specifically ‘“‘tenth,” they feel that 
it is not at all certain that it is always 
used in the Bible in this specific sense, 
but often in the broader sense of ‘‘of- 
ferings.’”’ They point out that words 
have a habit of extending and even com- 
pletely changing their meaning, and 
that many words in the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible, for instance, fail to 
convey the meaning now that they had 
in the early seventeenth century. 

Furthermore, they notice that the 
laws are otherwise far from clear. In 
some places the tithe is required in 
respect to grain, elsewhere in respect 
to livestock; but nowhere is anything 
said about tithing other kinds of ‘“‘in- 
crease.’” To make it more confusing, 
it looks as if two tithes (offerings?) 
were required regularly—one for the 
Temple and one for the Levites—and 
possibly a third ‘‘tithe’’ was required 
every three years. Some Bible scholars 
have thought that. 





No New Testament Command 


In the second place, these non-tithing 
members observe that most of the 
Biblical references to, and all the laws 
about, tithing are to be found in the 
Old Testament, that there are very few 
references to it in the New Testament, 
and that neither Jesus nor his disciples 


gave any command concerning tithing. 
Therefore, they say, church members 
are no longer required to tithe. 

In another group are those who think 
that the idea of tithing, interpreted 
mathematically, is contradictory to the 
New Testament concept of stewardship. 
A steward is one who manages the prop- 
erty of another. Stewardship denotes 
responsibility for what another has en- 
trusted to our care and keeping. If we 
are stewards of God at all, we are hand- 
ling property none of which is our own. 
The idea that we should give a measured 
tenth of it to the Lord is fundamentally 
at variance with our dependence upon 
the Lord. The same would be true of 
nine-tenths, or even of one-half of one 
per cent. 


All Is for God 


We hold all our possessions, they say 
—our lives, talents, material property, 
and time—for the service of the Lord. 
We should acknowledge that and act in 
accordance with that truth at all times. 
We have varying amounts of money and 
talents and we have varying ways of 
using our lives for the Lord, and he 
probably expects returns on what he 
has given us in varying amounts from 
different individuals, depending upon 
circumstances. It seems reasonable that 
he should expect much more than a 
tenth of their material increase from 
those who will not use their time and 
talents directly in his work. Their 
means should be put into the hands of 
others who do contribute their time and 
efforts. 

That, of course, does not imply that 
one can buy off from doing what one is 
fitted to do in the Master’s vineyard; 
it merely suggests that some persons’ 
talents run toward getting the money 
that others may use to better advantage 
in carrying the gospel to the places 
where it should go. 


There Are Still Questions 


For those who accept the tithe as 
binding upon present-day Christians and 
accept “‘tenth’’ as the meaning, there 
still remain some questions. One of 
them is: “A tenth of what?’’ Shall 
it be a tenth of all moneys received, a 
tenth of net income, of adjusted gross 
income, a tenth of “increase,” or ‘‘one- 
tenth of the money I have” (as ex- 
pressed on the cover of the February 
issue of Presbyterian Women) ? 

Certainly ‘“‘one-tenth of the money I 
have’ is nowhere demanded in the 
Bible. It is easy to see why. After ten 
accounting periods, there would be no 
practical working capital left. What we 
find in Deuteronomy (14:22) is ‘‘all the 


increase of thy seed, that the field 
bringeth forth year by year.” That 
5 








might seem to allow deduction of the 
seed put into the ground—and prob- 
ably the fertilizer as well. It is not un- 
reasonable, considering the economic 
mores of those early times, that it even 
allows the deduction of food, shelter, 
and clothing. Without these, there 
would be no workers and no “‘increase.”’ 
In Leviticus (27:32) “the tithe of the 
herd” is added to ‘‘the seed of the land, 
or of the fruit of the tree.” 

The salaried man’s income is quite 
definite, but hardly more so than the 
receipts that go into the merchant’s cash 
register. The difference is that the 
merchant’s business expense is more 
easily and more generally realized than 
that of the salaried man, but the latter 
has very real expenses without which 
he could not do the work for which he 
receives his pay. Is it any more incum- 
bent upon him in principle to tithe his 
entire salary check than it is upon the 
business man to tithe what goes into his 
cash register? 

Another question is this: ‘“‘To what 
may the tenth be applied?” Must a 
tither give one-tenth of his ‘‘increase”’ 
to the church alone, or may he divide it 
among various charitable, religious, and 
educational organizations? In Old Tes- 
tament times, the entire offering was 
probably taken to the Temple, with cer- 
tain exceptional provisions for the 
stranger, the widow, and the fatherless 
(Deut. 14:28-29), but times have 
changed since the days for which Moses 
gave his directions. There is even some 
reason to believe that the law in Deu- 
teronomy reflects a later time than that 
covered in Leviticus and Numbers, with 
certain changes due to new 
stances. 


circum- 


The Church Was All 


time the “church” at- 

“organized”’ charities; 
there were no community chests, no 
National Red Cross, no heart, cancer, 
or tuberculosis associations to seek part 
of the tithe that was required of the 
faithful. The people took their tithes 
to the Temple, and the home doorbells 
allowed them to meditate in peace. 

Perhaps the churches have lost some- 
thing—not only in usefulness, but also 
in prestige—by allowing other organi- 
zations to take over what might reason- 
ably be considered a part of their re- 
sponsibilities. If we should some day 
overcome our petty jealousies and preju- 
dices of various kinds and become once 
more a united church, we could find in 
that direction a field where we could do 
worthy work for the Lord. In such a 
utopian day, moreover, we could prob- 
ably count on making our goal every 
single year. 

As matters stand now, however, there 
surely few church 
would wish to give their tithe to their 
own local congregation and then refer 
the Community Chest and other drives 
to the board of deacons or to the church 
treasurer. Nevertheless, the work of the 
church is of the utmost importance, 
and all true followers of the Master 


In Moses’ 
tended to all 


are members who 


should make their church pledges as 
large as they can—not as small as they 
think they can and still remain respec- 
table. The more active and effective the 
church is, the less money will need to 
be raised by some of the social organi- 
zations in the chest group—and per- 
haps even some of the health organi- 
zations in it. 


Giving, An Important Discipline 


The beliefs of the non-tithers must 
be respected. God does not compel, 
and neither does our church. Ours is 
not an authoritarian church. Never- 
theless, money is important in its work, 
and the giving of it is an important dis- 
cipline. Dr. Earl L. Douglass is au- 
thority for the statement that “Jesus 
mentioned money more often in his pub- 
lic utterances than any other single 
thing, even more often than prayer.’ 
In them he had much to say about the 
giving of it, but instead of suggesting a 
tithe he often counselled giving one’s 
all. He did not tell the rich young ruler 
to give a tenth of his income, not to sell 
a tenth of what he had and give it to 
the poor, but ‘‘all he had.”” When Jesus 
wished to show the disciples the right 
kind of giving, he pointed out the 
example of the poor widow, who did not 
barely meet the requirements of the old 
law, but went beyond that and gave “all 
the living that she had.” 

If we had some clear New Testament 
instruction on this matter, we could 
carry it out—or leave it undone, as is 


so often the case—without confusion. 
We do not have that directive, and 
something is needed. Asking church 


members to promise to give ‘‘one-tenth 
of the money I have’’ is simply delay- 
ing the time when a satisfactory num- 
ber of them may be won over to pro- 
portionate' giving. Treating wage- 
earners and salaried employees of the 
twentieth century as if their economic 





status were the same as that of the 
farmers and shepherds who lived in the 
days of Moses has the same effect. 


Perhaps a More Equitable Rule 


Perhaps some equitable interpretation, 
based, for example, on the practice of 
the Federal Government but with im- 
provements, could be worked out that 
would make it easier for wage-earners 
to contribute their share without feel- 
ing that they are being placed at a dis- 
advantage. The government allows cer- 
tain salaried persons and wage-earners 
to reduce their taxable income by de- 
ducting the cost of tools, repairs, sup- 
plies, uniforms, union dues, and other 
items. Those with larger families and 
much health expense are allowed fur- 
ther deductions. Surely the church 
should be no less fair than the gov- 
ernment. It gets nowhere trying to 
tell Protestant members that the Bible 
requires them to give one-tenth of the 
money they have—or even of their gross 
income—to their church and that if 
they do not do so they are doomed to 
eternal punishment. 

It is quite probable that there would 
be less resistance to tithing if the 
vagueness of the term were cleared up, 
both as to amount and to application, 
so that all givers could feel that they 
are being solicited on the same basis as 
others. The ideal situation, of course, 
would be that people give their money, 
time, talents, and efforts to the limit 
of their ability without reference to 
what anyone else gives, but we are all 
human and we can often be led where 
we cannot be driven. 

Surely more people could be led into 
proportionate giving if they were ap- 
proached in the right way, and perhaps 
even the proportion could gradually be 
raised above one-tenth until it came to 
approximately what may have been the 
proportion required of the Hebrews by 
Old Testament laws. 


Dangers of the Middle Road 


By RALPH W. SOCKMAN* 


N THIS DAY of excited talk and 
speeded tempo, we need sound 
thinkers who see the dangers of ex- 

tremes. But the middle road between 
extremes is beset with numerous pitfalis 
which have to be avoided if we are to 
get anywhere. The tragedy is that so 
many who take the middle course never 
do arrive. One danger of taking the 
middle road is that we shall see too lit- 
tle. When we confront a controversial 
situation, we are often right in saying, 
“There are two sides to this question 
and I shall go with neither extreme.” 


But what is our motive in trying 


*Dr. Sockman, minister of Christ 
Church (Methodist), New York, is now 
writing a weekly syndicated column, 
“A Lift for Living,’’ of which this is one 
installment. 


to find the sane middle course? Is it 
that we may do justice to both sides? 
Or is it that we may play safe for our- 
selves? 


Some years ago I happened to be in 
a town where one of these new mer- 
chandising cooperatives was being tried 
out. One of my friends, a teacher in 
the town, was an unquestioning be- 
liever in the project. Viewing it from 
the standpoint of the 
could see nothing but benefit in the co- 
operative venture. 


consumer, he 


Another acquaintance of mine was 2 
merchant and he frankly and 
openly opposed to the experiment. Such 
cooperative buying and selling seemed 
to him the death knell of the men !tike 
himself who had been making their live- 
lihood in the stores. 


was 
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Sounded Very Broad-Minded 
But the driver who took me to the 
train said that he was taking no sides 
in the controversy, that he was keeping 
his mind open to see how it would work 


out for the best. He sounded very 
proad-minded. His real motive, how- 
ever, came out at the close of the con- 
yersation when he said, “I have to de- 
pend on both groups for my business.” 
Ah, there it was. He was not really 
keeping his mind open, but his pocket 
open. He was not trying to see both 
sides of the question, but the side on 
which his bread was buttered. 


That is the way it so often is with 
us when we pose as trying to be im- 
partial. WE ARE NOT SEEKING 
TO HELP BOTH SIDES FIND THE 
TRUTH. We are simply seeking our 
own safety and advantage. 


There is a vast difference between the 
politician glibly proclaiming his friend- 
ship for all religious faiths and the de- 
yout Protestant or Roman Catholic or 
Jew trying to develop an attitude of 
goodwill. The former is out for votes: 
the latter is out for brotherly love. 

The journey toward religious toler- 
ance is net going to be advanced by the 
smooth and superficial utterances of 
dilettantes in religion, who dabble a 
little on the edge of various groups but 
never wholeheartedly commit them- 
selves to any. 

The road to religious brotherhood lies 
by way of those who, loyal to the best 
in their own group, are looking to find 
the best in others. If we wish to be 
truly broad-minded and brotherly, we 
must try to see all sides and not, as so 
many do, look lazily for the line of least 
resistance. 


A second danger of taking the 
middle road is that we shall FEEL 
too little. The person who tries to 
keep his reason cool enough to be im- 
partial must beware lest he allow his 
whole spirit to grow luke warm. 


Augustine Birrell comments on Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s leaving the ministry 
by saying that his ‘attitude toward it 
was something like a yawn.” The 
preacher who becomes that cool toward 
his calling is bound to give it up. And 
it is just as well. For if the minister’s 
attitude toward his work is “something 
like a yawn,” what else could be ex- 


pected of his congregation? And isn’t 
this true of any calling? 
All Is Enlisted 
Birrell continues: “The men who 


keep the world from stagnation, who 
strike out new paths, rouse others into 
activity and inaugurate new eras of pro- 
gress are full of earnestness—an ear- 
nestness in which intellect and heart are 
both enlisted.” 

Enthusiasm makes men magnetic. 
Earnestness conquers where cleverness 
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fails. What we need today is men who 
are warm-hearted enough to be dynamic 
and cool-headed enough to be sanely 
practical. The extremists are usually 
persons whose hearts are cool while 
their heads become hot. Warm-hearted 
people are seldom fanatical. It is these 
for whom our divided society calls to- 
day. 


There is a third danger which be- 
sets those who take the middle road. 
They are in peril, not only of seeing 
too little and feeling too little, but 
also of DOING too little. So many 
persons mistake neutrality for toler- 
ance. 


Let’s look at this matter of neutral- 
ity. Suppose two friends of yours fall 
into a quarrel. You decide to remain 
neutral. You will help neither one 


against the other. But by keeping com- 
pletely out of the conflict, you are really 
helping the stronger of the two op- 
ponents. You allow him to conquer. 
The weaker of the two could turn to 
you and say, ‘‘He that is not with me is 
against me.” 


Danger to Self and Others 


Also the dangers of the middle road 
can be summarized by the example of 
an automobile driver—and there are 
too many like him—who hues to the 
center of the roadway without heeding 
the cars behind him and those coming 
toward him. He thus contributes dan- 
ger not only to others but to himself as 
well. 

There is risk in being a middle-of-the- 
roader. 

(Copyright 1951, 
Corp. 
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14. The Sexton 


We have already suggested here that 
the probable reason few suggestions 
could be collected for the church cus 
todian is that his person and his work 
are not usually given much thought. If 
he is not satisfactory, replace him—be- 
fore next Sunday, please! 

It is probably true that with the part- 
time work required in most churches, 
he is paid very little and is expected to 
do a great deal, particularly at incon- 
venient hours on Sundays. In churches 
where a full-time man is employed, 
his salary ought to be considered at 
least when the annual budget is made 
up, to see if it, along with other salaries 
which are being raised, is a fair and 
Christian salary. If the man is inade- 
quately paid and other requirements are 
unfair then it should not be surprising 
if he is satisfied with offering work 
which is inferior and inadequate. 

The Christianity of a good many 
churches might well be tested at this 
point as to what is expected of the care- 
taker and how he is paid. 


The fact that the custodians ques- 
tioned by us took church membership 
for granted introduces an even more 
difficult problem in most of the South 
where most such men are Negroes and 
where segregation in the church as else- 
where is taken for granted. 


Some churches have given serious 
thought to what the caretaker shall be 
called, particularly where his service is 
demanded full-time. In such cases he 
is usually termed Building Manager or 
Building Superintendent, Building Engi- 
neer, Custodian, ete. Often enough, the 
title itself tells a great deal about what 
the church thinks of the work and the 
worker. 


In concluding this discussion of this 


work and worker, we are quoting the 
following editorial from a recent issue 
of The Christian Century: 


University Methodist Church on the 
campus of the University of Southern 
California has established a precedent 
many other congregations could well 
emulate. The church’s' redecorated 
chancel has been named the Stanton 
Carr Memorial Chancel in memory of a 
beloved sexton. Two years ago the 
church planned to honor its sexton with 
a testimonial dinner. Two weeks be- 
fore the date set he died. But he must 
have died knowing of the congregation’s 
esteem. 

There are thousands of faithful sex- 
tons who seldom receive in life or in 
death the recognition they merit. In- 
adequately paid for their services (often 
far below the limit of any minimum 
wage law) and sometimes treated with 
condescension by church members who 
have not taken seriously the teachings 
of the Master they profess to follow, 
these doorkeepers in the House of the 
Lord nevertheless cheerfully perform 
the essential tasks assigned them. 
Finally age catches up with the sexton 
and the day comes—usually after some 
years of putting it off because no one 
knows how the poor man will live when 
his pay stops—-when a committee from 
the official board breaks the news that 
his services are no longer satisfactory 
and that a new man has been secured to 
take his place. He sometimes retires, 
without pension, social security or sav- 
ings, to the poorhouse. 

What this Los Angles church has done 
to honor Stanton Carr should cause 
other congregations to ask a few ques- 
tions about their own sextons. Is the 
sexton paid a fair wage for his serv- 


ices? Has provision been made for a 
pension when he retires? And, even 
more important, does he know how 


much the congregation appreciates the 
thousand and one things he is constantly 
doing to make the church program a 
success and themselves comfortable in 
Zion? 


NET WEEK—15. The Church Visitor. 
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EDITORIAL 


In the Middle of the Road 


Dr. Sockman’s ringing challenge to 
take a stand on issues that matter ought 
to leave many a conscience troubled (see 
page 6). 

It will not be news to anyone that 
men and women who straddle issues or 
who fear to stand up and be counted 
are not among our heroes. 

It is obvious that extremes are dan- 
gerous but the danger of a situation is 
not the decisive factor when great issues 
stake. In our judgment, it is 
dangerous to the 
middle-ground and try to stand in with 
everybody than it is to be at either pole. 
At least, fie person who sincerely and 
earnestly commits himself to a 
that matters greatly does not add to his 
other failures that of moral cowardice. 

It is widely observed in politics and 
“‘spirit- 
de- 
middle-of-the-roaders be- 

Now that the vic- 
want to be counted 

The oft- 
Henry IV, 
battle 





are at 


even more choose 


cause 


civie affairs, as well as in more 
ual” that 
termined, the 
“me-too-ers.”’ 


causes, when an issue is 


come 


tory is won, they 


those who won it 
illustration from 


returning from 


among 
repeated 
King of France, 
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is not out of place. On his way home, 
you recall, he met one of his noblemen 
to whom he said, “Go hang yourself, 
brave Crillon, we fought at Arques and 
you were not there.” 

Many a man will heap scorn upon his 
fellows who blithely accept the advan- 
tages which others have toiled labor- 
iously and at great sacrifice to secure, 
but it is equally immoral, in our judg- 
ment, to claim and glory in a victorious 
cause for which one has not been will- 
ing to fight and risk his all. 

The preachers will think of a full 
complement of texts to illustrate this 


tragic characteristic of humankind: 
“Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve . . but as for me and my house 


” 


“Why stand ye halting between 
two opinions .?” Then there is a 
New Testament picture of a man who 
couldn’t make up his mind who stood in 
the middle of the road saying, “I am 
innocent of the blood of this just per- 
son, see ye to it.”’ Such double talk! 

Pilate should be the patron saint of 
all those who seek to crowd the middle 
of the road when a moral issue calls 
out for champions. 


Intercollegiate Sports 1-2-3 


Now with the papers full of inter- 
collegiate sports scandals, a good many 
people are raising serious questions 
about the entire program of sports in 
Madison Square Garden, the 
West Point breach of honor, the Bradley 
and other players involvement, the Wil- 
liam and Mary charges of forged tran- 
scripts of athletes—all these and other 
indications profound questions 
about what this is going on here in our 
midst. 

At least one city newspaper has come 
to the conclusion “that the only remedy 
for the excessive emphasis that is being, 
and long has been, placed upon inter- 
collegiate athletics is the abolition of 
intercollegiate athletics.”’ 

Two years ago, in another of our 
publications, the Going-to-College Hand- 
book, we offered a proposal which was 
jeered at by a few sports writers and 
columnists at that time. In this edi- 
torial, called ‘‘Here’s a MORAL VIC- 
TORY You Can Win: Football With 
Educational Integrity,’”’ we said: 


colleges. 


raise 


‘‘Alumni and outside sources put too 
much pressure on colleges to produce 
winning football games. . One thing 
about all this that we regret is that our 


chureh colleges seem to have little or 
nothing better to offer than other in- 
stitutions where the rankest sort of 


commercialized program is carried on. 
Oh yes, we know, there are differences 
but they are differences chiefly in degree 

they don’t pay as much to as many. 

“We've been mulling over several 
ideas which we need some help or 

“1. Let's put the emphasis on par- 
ticipation instead of building a show for 
let’s cut out intercollegiate 
competition and enlist every student on 
the campus in an intramural program 
(Pause here for the cries of anguish to 
penetrate the heavens.) That would 
ruin us! What would become of us? 


spectators; 





The answer is simple: You might de 
velop a great college that recognizes and 
teaches the real values. A few have 
done it and others are working on it 
now. 

“2. Suppose that’s completely impos- 
sible. Here’s Number 2: Employ a ful] 
professional team without academic 
qualifications or duties. No classes. Get, 
the best by paying the most. Guarantee 
the show. Have a winner. That will 
draw the crowds and provide the pres- 
tige value the alumnus insists on and 
the prospective student must have. Be- 
sides, it will give the present commer- 
cialized players a chance to get an edu- 
cation. We'll not need to beat around 
the bush any longer. We’ll be honest 
about it and keep our educational stand- 
ards unsullied. 

“3. If that doesn’t appeal, then let’s 
try something else, and here we address 
the church colleges particularly. Let’s 
show that we can do something in at 
least one particular that is not a cheap 
imitation of big-time football. Let’s 
organize a league of like-minded insti- 
tutions (they don’t have to be big or 
noteworthy) and make it Simon-pure; 
yes, Simon-pure. Don’t play anybody 
else; just keep it in the league. That 
would help to show that we have at least 
a little educational integrity and it 
might be a beacon light in a sadly com- 
mercialized field. 

“No? You don’t like any of these 
good ideas? Well then, you can go on 
trying to be like everybody else, wishing 
vou had more money to get in the Dreger 
time. 

“Anyway, don’t say we didn’t try. ...” 


We still think those are good ideas— 
in 1-2-3 order, or perhaps 1-3-2 order— 
that is, if colleges are chiefly educa- 
tional institutions. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Sh-h .. . No Criticism 
Of the Church 





Fifty-four young men who were re- 
cently before the Mississippi conference 
of the Methodist church as candidates 
and as men to be advanced in ministerial 
standing were required to pledge not to 
criticize their church publicly. Appar- 
ently feeling the sting of barbs that are 
frequently aimed at Methodist policy, 
program, and activity, the conference 
felt that the way to quiet the critics was 
to seal the lips of their up-and-coming 
preachers. 

In part, the pledge required of the 
ministerial fledgings was: “If and when 
I feel there is need for constructive 
criticism of some aspect of the Meth- 
odist program, I promise not to criticize 
publicly the Methodist Church and its 
institutions or its ministry, but I pledge 
myself to make any criticisms through 
the proper channels . ae 

If the church is in need of criticism 
the proper place to criticize it is in pub- 
lic and, most important, among the ones 
who the criticizing the 
alert and concerned vouth in its leader- 
Of this every free and democratic 
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THE SINFULNESS OF SLAPDASH 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





He who is slack at his work is brother 
to him who destroys.—Proverbs 18:9. 
American Translation. 


ITH ALL due apologies to Mr. 
Webster, let us make slapdash 
a noun, just for now. (It’s 
really an adjeciive, he says.) Let it 
stand for everything done in a hurry, 
done maybe with a lot of noise and 
energy but not much judgment the 
“jick and a promise’ we give to what 
we can’t or won’t take time over. 
Slapdash in argument means sound 
and fury, big general statements with- 
out supporting evidence, slapdash in 
teaching means half-prepared lessons; 
in sermons it’s the kind of thing done 
between Friday night and Sunday morn- 
ing, a mess of illustrations thrown to- 
gether and tied loosely with a thin 
string of platitudes. A slapdash dresser 
locks as if he had dressed in the dark; 
he sports his best hat and shoes, but 
he didn’t finish shaving and he forgot 
his belt. A slapdash meal is thrown 
en the table without too much regard 
for the science of cookery or the art 
of seasoning or the harmonies of diet. 
A slapdash building looks impressive, 
at first, but in the first windstorm the 
shingles begin tc tear loose and in five 
years the whole place looks about to 
come apart. A slapdash garden has 
crooked rows of whatever the gardener 
found at the drug store seed counter. 
He finds it too much trouble to plant 
beans and peas i. succession so he plants 
everything all at once and most of it 
goes to waste. Slapdash in the garage 
gets the car ready for you when you 
want it, but you will be back next week 
with more trouble that the mechanic 
was in too mich of a hurry to dis- 
cover. 


OT ONLY individuals are guilty of 
slapdash but organizations big 
enough to know better. The other 

day a construction firm was awarded 
the contract, on the basis of its low bid, 
for certain builsings for a manufactur- 
ing plant. Shortiy after that, the firm’s 
vice-president was on the phone, madly 
trying to get the award canceled. ‘‘We 
forgot to figure in the smokestack,”’ he 
said; “that will be $38,000 extra.”’ 
“Sorry,” said the factory board, ‘‘you 
named a figure and now you're stuck 
“ith the contract.” 


Over in Englavod, the government pro- 
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posed an immense chicken farm in Gam- 
bia, which was to bring chickens and 
eggs back to British tables. After spend- 
ing 825,000 pounds of the taxpayers’ 
money, the government had to admit 
that the Gambia chicken-farm wouldn’t 
work, for the simple reason (just dis- 
ecvered) that Gambian soil won’t raise 
chicken-feed. Slapdash planning, in 
business or government, comes home 
to roost. 


Of course slapdash is plainly silly. 
It really fools nubody. It doesn’t take 
an expert sermon-taster to know when 
the preacher is no better than half- 
prepared. The slapdash cook doesn’t 
fool the boarders nor the slapdash 
teacher his students. No one is de- 
ceived but the slapdasher himself, such 
a one being usueliy better than average 
at self-deception. Furthermore, slap- 
dash is silly becanse it never does really 
save time. If yon didn’t put down that 
reference you have to look it up all 
cver again. Jf you are in a tearing 
hurry in the kitchen you’ll have some- 
thing boiling over, the first thing you 
know. 


For every five minutes slapdash saves, 
half an hour or more has to be taken 
out later on, to do right what should 
have been righr in the first place. If 
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you are in too mich of a rush to fasten 
the saddle-girth properly, saddle and 
pack will come off just at the wrong 
time, and you will have twice the trouble 
getting it all back on again that you 
would have had to tighten that girth 
before you started. 


UT SLAPDASH is worse than silly; 

it is sinful. This is no new dis- 

covery; the wise man said it long 
ago: ‘‘He who is slack at his work is 
brother to him ~vho destroys.’’ To begin 
with, it means peing content with less 
than the best possible, and that is 
ulways bad. “ad” is not always wrong 
in itself; choosing good n the presence 
of a possible better, is very often what 
“bad” means. 

Furthermore, slapdash, besides being 
lazy, is dishonest. It wretends to be 
better than it is. It fools nobody, to 
be sure, but the slapdasher wants peo- 
ple to be fooled. It puts show in place 
oi reality. It is a kind of everyday 
hypocrisy, all ‘‘front” and nothing else. 
Slapdash, in fact, is a sort of flamboyant 
lie. Not only ti:at, but it often amounts 
to stealing—t!me, or even money. And 
finally, the slapdasher ends by losing 
everybody's confidence. Nobody ever be- 
lieves anything he makes, sells or does 
is as good as he makes out. Nobody 
believes in his cod intentions. 

The slapdasker hurts other people, 
but the persou ke hurts most is him- 
self. 
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Miami and Tampa 


Study Negro Work 


Florida News Letter 


Florida Presbyterians are beginning 
to assume their responsibilities for their 
Negro brethren. B. M. Larson, pastor 
of the Granada church, Coral Gables, 
heads a special committee in making a 
detailed study of the Bunche Park and 
Richmond areas of Miami with a view 
to beginning a church there. The work 
is being undertaken by the WU. S. 
churches of Greater Miami upon the 
recommendation of A. R. Batchelor, di- 
rector of the Assembly’s Negro Work, 
who recently surveyed the city. Similar 
survey plans are also being made for 
Tampa. 
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Progress Being Made on 
New Organization in Tampa 
Organization of the new Presbyterian 
church in Tampa is nearer realization 
than when last reported in this news 
letter. The Presbyterian community 
chapel, in the Belmar section of Tampa, 
is being served during the summer by 
James V. Johnson, Jr., a rising senior 
at Princeton Seminary. Mr. Johnson 
has scheduled a home visitation evan- 
gelism campaign for August 26-29. The 
Greater Tampa Presbyterian Council, 
which is sponsoring the new group, re- 
cently bought a home which is being 
modified for use as a chapel and church 
school at present. It will ultimately 
become the manse when a permanent 
church building is erected. It is hoped 
that the new church will be ready for 
formal organization by the fall meeting 
of St. John’s Presbytery. 


Air-Conditioning Brings 
Increased Church Attendance 

The attractive new Miami Shores 
church is beating the summer heat of 
Florida through a modern air-condition- 
ing system. This has been a real 
stimulus to summer church attendance 
with a high level being maintained at 
regular services since its installation. 


Community Designates 
Weekly “Church Night” 

Thursday night has become “Church 
Night’”” in Lake Wales—the one night 


in the week when there are no school 
activities and young people are com- 


pletely available to their local churches. 
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Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483. Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


e@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
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The whole thing came about, according 
to Andrew M. Hall, pastor of First Bap- 
tist church, when a school band director 
called an extra practice last spring 
which led to the breaking up of a church 
banquet that had been planned for sey- 
eral weeks. The incident prompted the 
local ministerial association to hold a 
conference with city school officials. 
“After considerablye discussion,’ Mr, 
Hall said, ‘‘the schools agreed upon a 
free night of no student activities, and 
it was promptly labelled Church Night.” 
Churches, schools and civic organiza- 
tions fell wholeheartedly in with the 
plan and it has been working with only 
a few breaches, Mr. Hall reported. The 
Baptist pastor said the churches would 
have preferred Wednesday rather than 
Thursday to be the free night, but added 
it was hoped the original request will be 
granted next year. ‘‘Meanwhile,” he 
said, ‘“we are glad to have our children 
available to us one free night a week. 
We need these young people, and, more 
than that, they need the church.” (RNS) 


Miscellany 
The second annual retreat for older 
young people and young adults spon- 
sored by St. John’s Presbytery will be 
held on Miami Beach Aug. 31-Sept. 3. 
The Lake Shore Church in Jack- 
sonville was organized in mid-May with 
137 members. Marshall B. Wyatt is 
serving as stated supply. Ground 
has been purchased in Jacksonville’s 
Lakewood section for the development 
of another Presbyterian chapel under 
sponsorship of the laymen’s organiza- 
tion. 
WM. H. KADEL. 
Tampa. 
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MEMORIAL 








DANIEL PATRICK McGEACHY 


Dr. Daniel Patrick McGeachy, one of the 
best known ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, passed away 
in Atlanta on Thursday, August 16, after 
an illness of several weeks. 

He was born near St. Paul’s, North 
Carolina, January 3, 1872. He took his 
yndergraduate work at Davidson College 
and his theological training at Union in 
Richmond. He was ordained by Wilming- 
ton Presbytery in 1899, and _ served 
churches at Burgaw and Lenoir in North 
Carolina and at Lewisburg, W. Va. He 





also served for one year as director of an 
educational campaign in the Synod of 
North Carolina. 

In 1918 he accepted the call of the De- 
catur Presbyterian Church in Georgia and 
served until his retirement in 1942. This 
was his most outstanding service. When 
he came to this church, it had only 555 
members. During his ministry, he re- 
ceived 665 on profession of faith in Christ 
and 1,465 by letter of transfer. The 
church had 1,434 when he retired, and nad 
been transformed in its activity from a 
village congregation to a very busy eity 
church. 

The total contributions of the Decatur 
church in 1918 were $6,140, and these had 
grown by 1942 to $30,844, and during that 
time it had erected a Sunday school build- 
ing. 


During his period as pastor, and through 
his leadership, four other churches had 
been organized in DeKalb County, includ- 
ing Oakhurst, Alexander Memorial, Glen 
Haven, and Emory, having when he re- 
signed a total membership of 673, many 
from the parent church. 

Dr. McGeachy specialized in presenting 
to young people the opportunities for full 
time Christian service. He assisted in en- 
listing for the ministry from the Decatur 
church 14 young men, for foreign mission 
work 6 young women, and for other full 
time work at home 13 other women. 

After his retirement from the Decatur 
church, Dr. McGeachy broke all precedents 
for continued study. After he was more 
than 70 years of age, he won by actual 
study both his Th. M. and Th. D. degrees 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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The 1952 = 
COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


What Scholarships Are Offered? 


Twenty scholarships in Presbyterian colleges are offered, as follows: $2,000, $1,600, $1,200, $1,000—these 
four are on a four-year basis, one-fourth of the amount being available for each college year, provided ac- 
ceptable work is done. The other sixteen awards are for $500, $400, three for $300 each, three for $200 
each, and eight for $100 each, and are for one year only. In every case the money will be paid to the Presby- 
terian college attended. 


Who May Enter This Contest? 


Any boy or girl who is (1) in the senior year of an accredited high school (or a recent graduate who has 
done no college work); and who is (2) a member of the Presbyterian Church in the United States (Southern 
Presbyterian Church). 


How May One Enter This Contest? 


The applicant himself should write to the Division of Higher Education (address given below) for Applica- 
tion Form and other information. 


Are There Any Tests? 


Standard tests, on forms furnished by this Division, are required. These are to be taken under high school 
supervision, at the school attended by the student. 


What Is Further Required? 


There must be sent to the Division of Higher Education: (1) the Application Form, including personal 
data on honors won, school activities, and church work; (2) the High School Recommendation, containing 
the record to date; (3) an Essay of not fewer than 500 words on ‘‘Why Attend a Christian College?”’ (hel pful 
literature on Christian higher education may be obtained from the Division of Higher Education, or from Presby- 
terian Survey and Church paper articles); and (4) an Autobiography of not fewer than 1,000 words. (Auwito- 
biography and Essay may be written at home; they should be typewritten.) 


What Are the Dates of the Contest? 


(1) Completed Application Form must bear postmark not later than January 5, 1952; none will be accepted 
if postmarked later than that date. (2) The High School Recommendation must be mailed not later than 
January 12. (3) The Essay and Autobiography must be mailed not later than January 19. (4) The 
Tests are to be held on\February 8 or 9, and the papers must be returned immediately by the school au- 
thorities. 

All contestants will receive written notification of the results of the Contest, as soon as the grading can be 
completed. The scholarship money will be available for successful contestants for the college year be- 
ginning summer or fall of 1952. 


W hat Institutions May Be Attended? 


The successful contestant must choose one of the colleges of our own Church, as listed below, if he is to 
receive the award. Write to the colleges in which you are interested for detailed information about the 








college. 

Senior College Scope President Address 
pS Te Tee a. ee Rev. Wallace M. Alston, Th. M., LL. D........... Decatur, Ga. 
BI i cceacne tongue ccwees SS errr Rev. John D. Spragins, M. See: Batesville, Ark. 
NS Si g:tclocns ss in-ssg eis Siw eae MN ase wiacean aie Oe ee ee ee eee Sherman, Tex. 
ic as.c ase wb ckememmmeen Rr Rev. G. T. Gillespie, es ccasadaaaneel Jackson, Miss. 
I aia 686-s ptalag weniger OS na Rev. 7 MetOr A. GROR: DRED... oo vecc ca caeinccsevies Danville, Ky. 
a i og sd. ane, Weak da RE aioe in, 04146 Se Rev. J. R. Cunningham, LL.D................... Davidson, N. C. 
Davis and Elkins.............. SN” eee R. B. Purdum, | a eee Elkins, W. Va. 
Flora Macdonald.............. ee Rev. Marshall S. Woodson, M.A., Th.D........... Red Springs, N. C. 
_ SN ac acwenqrenes rr Rev. Edgar G. Gammon, rian eee ee Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
es a dee ak. é-a10 bookies 9 Se Rev. R. T. L. Liston, re igenadeumas Bristol, Tenn. 
Mery Ee er oy ee Rev. Frank B. Lewis, | SE Staunton, Va. 
SREP EO: Co a Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D.. sscccces se MOntreat, IN. C. 
re Co-ed...............getahell W. Brown, Ped. D... 25... ccc cece esc Clinton, 8. C. 
RN ote csc caccaken anand rr Charlton C. Jernigan, ON RAR tee Charlotte, N. C. 
BouthwesterM. ....scscsccccecs SS Se ee ee are Memphis, Tenn. 
II ov cagiccnaee ds cane Pec ccauuen ee POW. Wee We. TOG, PID, ow ccc ceeesccases Fulton, Mo. 

Junior College 
eS SE Ree ee Sere a errr Jackson, Ky. 
Lees-McRae............-.005: OS ee. Rev. Pletcher Nelson, A.B... .. 0... 0.00 cccsesces Banner Elk, N. C. 
OS Serer: oe PRUE MONONOOT, TR. os ccdccsesvcdeceaseuss Statesville, N. C. 
Ne eet car caveddics vr os ae Co Ee Wm. C. Pressly, ee cock 2c” Raleigh, N. C. 
Presbyterian Junior. . , | ER Ae ae Rev. Louis C. ey M. A., IRR Ret ees Maxton, N. C. 
Ns cnc, cpthacacaccnisameeka sic ep a ee err Kerrville, Tex. 
eerie cu dacn ms amene Co-ed—Negro.. .Rev. Sam Burney Hay, ETRE are rs Tuscaloosa, Ala. 











DR. HUNTER B. BLAKELY, Secretary, Division of Higher Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Last week we studied Paul’s plea for 
4 more vital fellowship, particularly in 
the local church. This week we are 
asked to consider the larger fellowship 
of Christians, especially in the realm of 
doctrine and of life. 


I. In Doctrine 


There are times when we all have to 
fght, not with our fists or with guns, 
but with words and ideas. Over and 
oer again we must fight for freedom 
against bondage, for truth against error, 
for justice against injustice, for right 
against wrong. And in this struggle, 
the battle of words, the battle of ideas, 
is just as important, often more so, 
than the battle fought with tanks and 
planes. This battle for truth, for free- 
dom, for the right, this battle for the 
opinions of mankind, is an unending 
oe in which all of us must play a part. 
But there are critical periods when a 
decision will affect our whole future life 
and the lives of other people for gen- 
ations to come. 

Paul had to fight a battle of this sort 
sometime after his first missionary jour- 
ney. 

Men came from Jerusalem and told 
the members of the church in Antioch 
that it was not enough to believe in 
Jesus; that they could not be saved un- 
less, in addition, they observed the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, the Jewish dietary laws, 
and all the other practices which were 
intended to regulate the life of the an- 
tient Jew; in other words, they could 
lot be saved unless they became Jews. 
Paul and Barnabas opposed this no- 
tion with all the force of their being. 
They said that a man was saved if he 
believed in Jesus as the Son of God, 
and that if he held this belief he was 
freed from all the rules and regula- 
tions which the Judaizers (as they were 
called) were seeking to fasten upon 
him, 

The Judaizers charged that Paul’s 
doctrine meant that a man was free to 
do as he pleased; that he could lie and 
cheat and take advantage of his fel- 
lwman, and still claim that he was 
saved because he believed in Christ 
Jesus. 

Paul replied, No, this is not true, be- 
tause no man believes in Jesus unless 
he follows Jesus’ way of life which is 
summarized for us in the two great 


ommandments, “You shall love the 
lord your God . . and your neighbor 
$§ yourself.’”’ 


When children are young, parents 
ay down a great many rules and regu- 
lations. The children are too young to 
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think, so the parents do the thinking 
for them. But as the children become 
older they begin to make their own 
decisions; they have to make them 
whether they wish to or not; for par- 
ents couldn’t make rules that would 
tell the children what to do in every 
situation that arose, even if they wanted 
to. As a matter of fact, all parents 
want their children to be wise enough, 
good enough and strong enough to make 
their own decisions and to make the 
right decisions. According to Paul, 
people will make right moral decisions, 
will meet every situation as God would 
have them do, if, but only if, they ac- 
cept Christ as their Savior and Lord, 
and love God and their fellowman as 
he taught them to do. 

As the Judaizing brethren were not 
convinced, the church in Antioch ap- 
pointed Paul and Barnabas to go to 
Jerusalem to discuss the matter thor- 
oughly with the church and the apostles 
who were there and see if they could 
reach an agreement. Otherwise there 
would be a bad split—two groups in the 
church fighting each other—instead of 
fighting together for Christ against the 
Devil. 

So Paul and Barnabas went down to 
Jerusalem, met with the church and be- 
gan to tell them what had happened in 
Antioch, and how Gentiles who believed 
in Jesus were flocking into the churches 
which they had founded on their recent 
missionary journey. 

Some of the Judaizers bounded up 
and said, “It is not enough for these 
Gentiles to believe in Jesus; they must 
also become Jews and eat and dress and 
live just as we do.” 

The apostles then determined to call 
a Council that it might settle the im- 
portant issue which had been raised. 
It met on the following day, the first 
great Council of the Church. All the 
apostles were there, together with the 
elders, and the members of the con- 
gregation. 

After a prolonged debate, in which 
Peter, Paul and Barnabas all partici- 
pated, James, the Lord’s brother re- 
minded the Council that the Old Testa- 
ment prophets had looked forward to 
the time when not only Jews, but all 
men everywhere would know the one 
true God and would begin to live in 
accordance with his commandments. 
He proposed, therefore, that Gentiles be 
not required to live like Jews, but that 
they be asked voluntarily to refrain 
from doing certain things which were 
particularly obnoxious to the Jews, 
which would make it difficult for Jews 


and Gentiles to sit down at the same 
table together, that they be asked to 
live clean lives and not to eat food 
which had been offered to idols, or meat 
which still had the blood in it. This 
last request seems a little strange. We 
have to remember that the dietary laws 
of the Jews would not let them eat meat 
until all the blood had been drained 
out of it. Church suppers, called love 
feasts, were held regularly in the early 
days. The Lord’s Supper was observed 
at the end of this common meal, not 
during the church service as we do at 
the present time. If the Gentile Chris- 
tians insisted on serving meat with the 
blood in it at these love feasts, then 
the Jewish Christians felt that they 
were excluded. So James’ resolution 
asked the Gentile Christians to give up 
some of the privileges, some of the 
things which did not seem very impor- 
tant to them, in order that Jewish 
Christians might not be offended, and 
that all Christians might sit down at a 
common table, particularly at the table 
of the Lord. 

This seemed like a wise decision to 
the whole church. They approved it 
unanimously and everyone was happy. 

This Council was held in Jerusalem a 
long time ago, but it is important for 
us today. The decision of the Council 
made it plain for all time that we are 
saved by faith in Christ, and that it isa 
faith which works through love. No 
individual and no church has a right to 
add anything to that as an essential for 
salvation, or as a requirement for ad- 
mission to the Lord’s Supper. To do 
so, is a sin against the larger Christian 
fellowship. 

It also shows us how Christians 
should go about settling their differ- 
ences. Listen carefully to both sides. 
Don’t surrender truth, but make com- 
promises on unimportant points where 
it is necessary to preserve the peace. 
Be willing to give up some of your 
rights if love for your brother demands 
it. Remember that we are saved by 
faith, but true faith in Jesus Christ is a 
faith that works through love. 


II. In Life 


From the very beginning, the church 
was concerned not only to proclaim its 
faith in Christ, but also to manifest his 
spirit in its own corporate life. So we 
read that ‘‘all who believed were to- 
gether and had all things in common; 
and they sold their possessions and 
goods and distributed them to all, as 
any had need” (Acts 2:44-45). As the 
church grew in numbers and this origi- 
nal arrangement proved unsatisfactory 
it elected deacons to make sure that no 
one was neglected in the daily distribu- 
tion Acts (6:1-6). 

The incident recorded in Acts 11:27- 
30 is suggestive because it is the first 
time, so far as is known, that a church 
sent relief to fellow-Christians, who 
lived at a distance and were personally 
unknown to them. The suffering of the 
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Christians in Jerusalem was due, Mark 
indicates, to world conditions, for which 
they had no responsibility. ‘‘And the 
disciples determined, accord- 
ing to his ability, to send relief to the 
brethren who lived in Judea; and they 
did so, sending it to the elders by the 
hands of Barnabas and Saul.” 

Several principles of Christian giving 
are revealed in this simple statement. 
First, it was voluntary. “The disciples 
determined. . . .’”’ Second, it was uni- 
versal — “everyone’”’; and third it was 
“according to ability’— which is the 
New Testament principle rather than 
the tithe, which is the Old Testament 
principle of giving. 

Later we find Paul engaged in taking 
up a collection for the Christians in 
Jerusalem from the churches which he 
had founded on his various missionary 
journies. The continuing poverty of the 
mother church was probably due to the 
severe persecutions to which it had 
been subjected. Paul had this collec- 
tion very much on his heart. In his 
first letter to the Corinthians he had 
written: ‘‘Now concerning the contribu- 
tion for the saints; as I directed the 
churches of Galatia, so you also are to 
do. On the first day of every week, 
each of you is to put something aside 
and save, as he may prosper, so that 
contributions need not be made when I 
come. . . .”’ (16:1-2) Two full chap- 
ters in the second Corinthian letter are 
devoted to the same cause. He reminds 
the Corinthians at the outset how the 
churches of Macedonia have given ‘‘ac- 
cording to their means, as [I can testify, 
and beyond their means, of their own 
free will’ [8:3] and 


everyone 


urges the Corin- 
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thians also to give generously, and sacri- 
ficially. The passage included in our 
lesson is a reminder to them 
to be ready with their gift at the proper 
time. ‘‘The point is this,’ he adds: ‘‘he 
sows sparingly will also reap 
sparingly, and he who sows bountifully 
will also reap bountifully. Each one 
must do as he has made up his mind, 
not reluctantly or under compulsion, for 
God cheerful giver’ (9:6-7). 
The principles which are to guide them 
in their giving are the same as those 
already evidenced in Antioch—-each one 
giving voluntarily, as he is able. 


printed 


who 


loves a 


The idea that we thus find in the New 
Testament church that Christians are 
to be concerned with the material needs 
of their brethren is one that was re- 
tained as the church spread through the 
Roman Empire. 

Funds for relief were secured 
from freewill offerings, from collections 
in churches on Sundays and weekdays, 
and especially from the offerings that 
connection with the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper. 


poor 


were made in 

Women were engaged in visiting the 
sick and the afflicted. A large part of 
the responsibility continued to rest upon 
the The Apostolic Constitu- 
tion “They are to be 
doers of good works, exercising a gen- 
eral supervision day and night, neither 
scorning the respecting the 
person of the rich; they must ascertain 
who and not exclude 
them from a share in the church funds, 
compelling also the well-to-do to put 
money aside for good works.”’ 


deacons. 


says of these: 


poor nor 


are in distress 


Their care for the needy was not con- 
fined to their own congregation, or par- 
ish. They continued, as Paul had taught 
them, to aid those who were far distant. 

The amazing generosity they 
exhibited led Lucian, one of the popular 


which 


pagan writers in the second century, to 
write a satire in which he ridiculed the 
extreme Christians 
went to help anyone in trouble. ‘These 
poor men,” he finally breaks out, ‘Shave 


lengths to which 


persuaded themselves that they are go- 


and live forever; 
they both despise death and voluntarily 


themselves to it: 


ing to be immortal 


devote at least most 


of them do. Moreover, their law-giver 
them that 


brethren, and that once they come out 


persuaded they were all 


and reject the Greek gods, they should 
then worship that crucified sophist and 
his laws. Therefore 


live according to 
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they despise all things and hold every. 
thing in common... .” 

Lucian, a cultivated pagan, could not 
understand how men would give go 
generously of their goods to help thoge 
who had no claim on their sympathies 
other than their common belief ip 
Christ, and ridiculed them for their 
foolishness. But that was not the way 
it impressed the mass of the people, 
They said, ‘“Behold how those Christians 
love one another,”’ and it was this prac. 
tical manifestation of their love which 
they had in mind. That was one of the 
things which explained the rapid growth 
of the church in spite of persecution op 
the part of the Roman government, 
That was recognized by the pagan 
Emperor Julian, writing in the early 
part of the fourth century. In a letter 
to his friend Arsacius, he said, ‘‘Thege 
godless Galileans (meaning the Chris. 
tians) feed not only their own poor but 


ours; our poor lack any care.’’ And 
he added: “It is matters like this 
which have contributed most to the 


spread of Christianity.” 

When Christianity at last became the 
religion of the Empire, its system of 
charity was so well organized that it 
was given charge of relief throughout 
the Roman empire. As Edmund 4, 
Oliver writes: 


“For the first time in the history of 
the world there was organized a definite 
scheme and system of charity. The an- 
cient world and the pagan empire had 
witnessed sporadic acts of mercy, but 
compassion and kindness had never been 
institutionalized. Now there was to be 
something approaching a constant over- 
sight of the poor. The state itself 
made no serious effort to assist the poor, 


abandoning to the church the whole 
business of relief. Between the 


fourth and the sixth centuries social 
service institutions were established to 
assist the poor and destitute and infirm 
of every type. On all sides arose mon- 


asteries, deaconries, hospitals, hostel- 
ilies, orphanages, poor-houses, refuges, 


homes for the aged, for infants and in- 
firmaries. These establishments (un- 
known in the pagan world) were created 
and supported by the church.” 


Only in recent times has the church 
turned over care of the institutions and 
benevolent procedures which it created 
to the state. And it still inspires the 
largest amount of benevolent giving and 
of altruistic service. 

The larger fellowship which the New 
Testament envisages is a fellowship of 
faith, and we must seek to preserve that 
faith with tolerance and love for those 
with whom we differ. It is also a fel- 
lowship of sharing, in which those who 
have in greater abundance share with 


those who lack. Such sharing is not 
only a Christian obligation, but 4a 
“must” if our free democratic civiliza- 


tion is to survive. 


(Lesson commentary based on “In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: The 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,’”’ copyrighted 1951 by the 
Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. Seripture quotations 
from the Revised Standard Version). 
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BOOK NOTES 


START WHERE YOU 
Arnold H. Lowe. Harper & Bros. New 
York. 179 pp., $2.00. 

The author, popular pastor of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Minneapolis, uses an appropriate title 
here from which he would lead his 
readers by a clear application of Chris- 
tian truth, for this day and hour, to the 
heights of companionship with the 
Master. No one can start where he is 
in the Christian pilgrimage and follow 
Dr. Lowe’s practical, heart-warming 
counsel, without being more adequately 
equipped to face life’s perplexing prob- 
lems in private, public and national life. 

WM. H. McCORKLE. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


ARE. By 


LADDER OF LIGHT. By Harold B. 
Walker. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York. 192 pp., $2.25. 

This is the kind of book you will 
wish to keep on the shelf and refer to 
time and again. 

The author treats the Beatitudes in a 
new and refreshing manner. As the 
title indicates he refers to them as a 
ladder of light. Beginning with the 
first, he shows how one must enter con- 
secutively int othe blessing of each. It 
is truly a climb toward Heaven. 

The book springs out of a full, rich 
ministry, written in prose which often 
comes close to poetry, packed with per- 
tinent illustrations and full of solid 
truth, it is a book you will not want to 
miss. 

ALBERT B. LINK. 

New Orleans, La. 


HOW CHRIST CAME TO CHURCH. 


A Spiritual Autobiography by A. J. 
Gordon. The Judson Press, Philadel- 
phia. 123 pp., $1.50. 


Dr. A. J. Gordon of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, was for 
many years a leading minister in that 
denomination. Herein is a series of 
sermons written by Dr. Gordon, all of 
which find their source in a dream he 
once had when Christ actually appeared 
at one of his services. The sermons 
primarily emphasize the Presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the church, for Christ in 
reality is present through the Spirit. 
This is a book that should be read but 
not purchased for permanent reference 
in the library. 

JULIAN SPITZER. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


OUR RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS. By 
Sterling P. Lamprecht. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 100 pp., 
$2.00 

Here is a short, sympathetic analysis 
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of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
three great religious traditions which 
constitute the foundations of our west- 
ern culture. The author is objective, 
yet sympathetic. The great, central 
ideas of these faiths are presented with 
simplicity and clarity, so that the lay 
reader may quickly comprehend the 
basic, unifying principles which under- 
lie our way of life. 
C. GRIER DAVIS. 
Asheville, N. C. 


DR. McGEACHY 
(Continued from page 11) 
son had conferred on him the D, D. de- 
gree in 1919. 

He was a trustee of Agnes Scott Col- 
lege. He had served as president of the 
Atlanta Christian Council and had neld 
other posts in inter-denominational work. 
He had also been moderator of the Synod 
of West Virginia and of the Synod of 
Georgia. He was an interesting writer 
and speaker and in great demand among 
religious and civic groups. He was an 
ardent advocate of settling all disputes, 
international and otherwise, by peaceful 
means. 

In 1899 he married Miss Lila Peck Eng- 
lish of Richmond, Va., who proved to be 
a tower of strength for him at all times 
and in all his many duties. She survives 
him, and also three sons, all of whom are 


outstanding leaders—Dr. Daniel P. Jr., 
pasor of Peace Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Clearwater, Fla.; Dr. English, a 


physician in Decatur; Rev. Neill R., pas- 
tor of First Presbyterian Church, States- 
ville, N. C. There are also nine grand- 
children. 

Funeral services were held on August 15S 
in Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, Va., 
where he is buried; and the services were 
conducted by his two minister sons. A 
special escort from the Decatur Presby- 
terian Church was present. 

BY DIRECTION OF THE 
SESSION OF THE DECATUR 
PRESBYTERIAN GHURCH. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


How to Teach I Corinthians. 
Gettys. Jonn Knox Press, 
$1.50, paper. 

101 Snappy Sermonettes. 
craft. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville. $1.00, paper. 

I’m A Lucky Guy. Frank B. Gilbreth, 
Jr. Thos. Y. Crowell Co., N. ¥Y. $3.00. 

Let’s Live! Claude Richards. Exposi- 
tion Press, N. Y. $3.00. 

A Guide for Presbyterian Church 
Schools, David B. Walthall. John Knox 
Press, Richmond. $1.00, paper. 

I Am a Protestant. Ray Freeman Jen- 
ney. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., $2.75. 

Black Adder. A Tale of the Days of 
Nelson and Trafalgar. John Keir Cross. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 223 pp., 
$2.50. Adventure story for young people. 

Tim’s Fight for the Valley. Ralph 
Edgar Bailey. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 246 pp., $2.50. Thrilling story of 
man’s struggle against soil erosion. For 
young people. Fiction. 
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The One Church. Clarence Tucker Gray. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville. $2.00. 

Life of Jesus, Francois Mauriac. David 
McKay Co., Inc., N. Y. $3.00. 





HE 
TEACHES 


Robert Clement Dickey, Professor of 
Mathematics at Schreiner, is an Elder 
in the Kerrville Presbyterian Church. 
He is the son of the late Dr. B. I. 
Dickey, Presbyterian Minister, and the 
nephew of Dr. W. P. Dickey, retired 
Presbyterian minister and member of 
the Schreiner Board of Trustees. 
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Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 
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...it will be long remembered. That’s why you 
choose so carefully . . . exactly the right Bible for 
the occasion. Look first for the National imprint. 
It is your guarantee of quality—your assurance 
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No. 119 for group presen- 
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leather; flexible, over- 
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corners; amber edges. 
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of Christ in red. Both mod- 
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corners; blue under gold 
edges. No. 125M — Ma- 
roon; red under gold edges. 
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under gold edges. 
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Has our task grown too big? Is our share of 
this staggering responsibility beyond us as a 
denomination? Are we willing to consider it an 
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